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A LETTER 


TO 


MR. GANNING, 


On the ay of the 
Queen.—On the Bill of Di- 
vorce.—Onthe necessity of her 
partaking in the Coronation. 


London, July 5, 1820, 
Str, 

It. is impossible to say what 
may take ‘place before##his Re- 
gister shall come*from the press ; 
but, enough has already taken 
place to calf for something from 
me to you, who so lately sput- 
tered forth your frothy soul in 
addresses and pamphle intend- 
ed, as, you professed, to keep/t 
alive in us love and veneration 
for Royal Persons and for the/ 
Royal Authority. 

itis my intention to address 
you on the subject of the cruel- 
ty and villainy, which hai long 
been practised against her Ma- 
jéesty, the Queen ; and, also, on 
those tricks and intrigues, which 
have been carried on, which are 
now catrying’on, and which, I 
think, will yet" be cagried on in 
order to Sik, forever, if not to- 


-_—- | 





{tally to destroy, in life, as well 


as character, this unstispecting, 
betrayed and persecuted lady. 
In speaking of the cruelty and 
villainy «practised “agaihst her 
Majesty I might go back to al- 
most the first hour of her land- 
ing in this country ; but a retro- 
spect so full and complete must 
be reserved for another occasion, 


to give a clear account of this 
series of atrocious persecutions : 
for, vain are the imagi 
those -who think to 
what they call Fecritination. 
Justice will here sét the quib- 
bles ofdawyers at defiance. - In 


men who had the god luck to’ 
‘escape with their lives from the ’ 
Yeomanry sabrés at Manchester, 
no evidencé Wiis: allowed to be : 


gistrates and’ the Yeonftinty'” 


on/dénce was allowed to'bé giver’ 


of things done by the aceused- 
parties even in Londén, and | 
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able opinion of this whole na- 


ing in the country, up to this 
». day, must be reserved for a future 
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the same sort of line may be pur- 
sued now, especially as the gal- 
lant Whigs have made a volun- 
teer offering of the doctrine; 
but, Sir, this doctrine will not 
be adopted by the public in the 
case of her Majesty, the Queen. 
‘We know well that, even where 
guilt is clearly proved, in cases 
of the kind under contemplation, 
the parties, though criminal, as 
to the act in ttself, are allowed 
to give evidence, and to take 
the benefit of evidence, calculat- 
ed to throw the inducements 
to the criminal transaction upon 
the accusers themselves. In 
her Majesty’s case, there is no 
guilt, in the firm and unalter- 


tion; but she is entitled, upon 
the bare ground of her being 
accused, to’ bring forth every 
thing tending to illustrate the 
character, the motives, and the 
past conduct of her persecutors. 
Therefore, the ingenious device 
of the Whigs, for closing the 
lips of her Majesty and for 
wriggling themselves into power 
and profit, will fail; but, as I 
have. just’ observed, this com- 
plete retrospect of the cruelties 
and villainies exercised towards 
her Majesty, from her first land- 


and more suitable occasion ; and, 
at present, I shall confine my- 
self to things now *passing un- 
der our eyes. 

You, the Ministers, have so- 
lemnly declared over and over 
again, that nothing unfair should 
be done with regard to her Ma- 
jesty’s case. Nay, you have as 
solemnly declared that you wish 
her to come out-of the ordeal 
pure as the mountain snow! 
With what degree of sincerity 
you have made these solemn 
declarations ; whether, in mak- 
ing them, you had deeply in- 
pressed on your minds, that live- 
ly attachment to morals and re- 
ligion, and that ablorrence of 
immorality. and __ blasphemy, 
which you so frequently, s0 
strenuously, and so bombastical- 
ly put forward in your speeches 
and pamphlets at Liverpool. 
How this question, as to your 
sincerity and piety and friendship 
for the Queen will stand in the 
opinions of a sincere and dis- 
cerning public, it is not for me 
to say: but, this I know, that, 
at the very moment when those 
professions and declarations 
were proceeding from your lips, 
the dependent, degenerate, de- 
bauched,’ thi gs at the West 
End of the Town; “ those fies 
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corrupt things, which, at one 


and the same time, “ glitter and 


‘‘ buz, stink and sting ;’’ those 
things, first hatched in corrup- 
tion, next puffed into animation 
for the purposes of the corrupt- 
ors; and now employed ‘in ut- 
tering their poisonous breath in 
order to destroy her whose af- 
fability, benignity, courage and 
integrity are so hateful in their 
eyes: at the very time that pro- 
fessions of kind wishes towards 
the Queen were proceeding from 
your lips, with all that solemni- 
ty which I have before described, 
the whole of this swarm of glit- 
tering, buzzing, stinking, and 
stinging things were covering 
the West-End of the Town, 
skipping from door to door, from 
Ball-room to Ball-toom, from 
Rout to Rout, from Masquerade 
to Masquerade, pouring into 
every ear that was open to 
their putrid exhalations, the vi- 
lest, the foulest, the most loath- 
some tales as to the conduct of 
her whose manner of living, and 
the appearance of whose very 
person give the lie direct to the 
whole of the insinuations and 
assertions of this debauched, 
this profligate, this most putrid 
and degenerate race of beings, 
amongst ‘the whole of whom, 
there is scarcely a sweet breath 
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oma pound of sound and solid 
flesh. A race they are, whom 
the nation well knew how to 
judge of; and this is the race, 
who, while you were professing 
the kindest of feelings and in- 
ftentions towards her Majesty, 
were unremittingly engaged in 
endeavours to destroy her. 

But, not to chuchutmente ; 
not to whispers; not to des 
menées sourdes ; not to dark and 
underhand dealings; were the 
efforts of this rave confined. 
They resorted to the use of the 
press. You, Sir, read us a long 
lecture from Liverpoo} upon the 
necessity of curbing the press, 
and of making it banishment, 
‘to write or to publish, any thing, 
having a tendency to bring the 
Crown or either House of Parlia- 
ment into contempt. You read 
us a long lecture on the neces- 
sity of punishing with severity 
the persons guilty of such of- 
fences. You represented to us 
the necessity of upholding the 
dignity ofthe Throne; you con- 
gratulated us upon the passing of 
the banishment law. Now, then, 
let me put your doctrine to the 
test; and, more especially, let 
me make an appeal to your sin- 
cerity. You declare your per- 








ty; you extol her personal ex- 
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sonal attachment to her Majes- 
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cellencies; you declare even, 
that you feel towards her the 
“most ardent affection ;’’ an 
expression not too strong, sup- 
posing you to be sincere, and 
an expression which, if sincere, 
would do you great honour. 
You and all your colleagues ex- 
press your anxious desire that 
her Majesty may come out of the 
ordeal clear of all crime and of 
all suspicion. Well, then, just 
at this very time; just at the 
time when you were making 
these solemn declarations, the 
““MorninG Post” publishes 
the following paragraph : 
“England onght not to be 
“involved in misery from an 
“ ALIEN and UNWORTHY 
“ OBJECT; we mean for a 
“ cause not essential to our Na- 
‘ tional Interest, and not of suf- 
“ ficient importance to call for a 
“domestic division upon it, to 
“ the ruin of our happiness and 
“ repose ; and, as theQueen alone 
“ stands in the way of arrange- 
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the people of this Kingdom well 
know the source whence this 
paragraph proceeded. The 
Morning Post is also called the 
Fashionable World. it is not 
a Radical newspaper ; it is not 
a Two-Penny Trash ; it is not 
a print that circulates amongst 
those to put a stop to whose 
reading the Banishment Act 
and the rest of the Six Acts 
were intended. It is not a paper 
seut forth by those who are 
called seditious and disaffected ; 
it is not a paper read by those 
who are called the deluded 
people : it is a paper exclusively 
devoted to those against whom 
and whose proceedings, the 
people of this country have long 
been petitioning to the King, 
as well as to the Parliament: 
it is the “‘ MorninG PosT AND 
“ FASHIONABLE WORLD.” 

As to the object of this Para- 
graph, it is as plain as the high- 
way on which we walk. It 
first points out the Queen as an 


“ment, we say she ought to|Alien, as an unworthy object; 
“ yield to the Universal Good, | says that she is not essential to 
“we care not whether as ajthe national interest: says that 
“ MARTYR or aCRIMINAL!” |she is not of sufficient impor- 

Now, Sir, I need not charac-| tance to call for domestic di- 
terize this paper. I need not] vision to the ruin of our happ'- 
say what it is. I need not de-|ness and repose, which he as- 


scribe its supporters. 


All the |sumes must be the consequence 





world knows; or, at least, all! of her rights being recognized ; 
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and then he comes to this 
conclusion, that, as the Queen 
alone stands in the way of ar- 
rangement she ought to yield 
to the universal good, (which 
Jatter he also assumes) and that 
he cares not whether, in this 
yielding, she be a MARTYR 
ora CRIMINAL! If words are 
now to have: the meaning that 
have always been ascribed to 
them, here is a direct and une- 
quivocal instigation to Murder 
the Queen! 1 defy any man to 
give any other meaning to these 
words. And I know that the 
publishing of these words, is, 
according to the law, as it now 
stands, High Treason. The 
Queen has been so long an ob- 
ject of abuse with the vile, glit- 
tering, corrupt wretches at the 
West End of the Town, that the 
base writers who depend upon 
those wretches for support seem 
to regard her as being wholly 
out of the yrotection of the law ; 
and this writer appears to 
think, that to recommend the 
murdering of her is no more a 
crime than it would be to re- 
commend the killing of a cat. 
Some of those, who have so lit- 
tle sense of honour and of de- 
cency as to be the abettors of 
this writer, must know, or, at 
least, they ought to know, that 
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Treason, and High Treason’ 
too, may be committed against 
her Majesty the Queen, as well 
as against her Royal Consort. 
BLACKSTONE, in the 4th chapter 
of his first book, says, “ though 
“ the Queen is, in all respects, 
“a subject, yet, in point of the 
“‘ security of her life and person, 
‘“‘ she is put on the same footeng 
“with the King. It is equally 
“Treason, by the statute, 25th 
“ Edward Ill. to compass, or 
“amagine, the death of our 
“ Lady, the King’s Companion, 
“ as of the King himself.’ This 
is the law of the land; and, in 
order to know whether this act 
of the Morning Post come within 
the scope and meaning of this 
law, we have only to ask whe- 
ther, if such a Paragraph had 
been published with regard to 
his Majesty the King, the writer 
and publisher of that paragraph 
would not have been prosecuted 
for High Treason? Do I, or 
does any man, dare say (God 
forbid we should have the incli- 
nation to say it,) that the King 
stands in the way of our happi- 
ness, and that he ought to yield 
to the universal good, and that 
we care not whether it be as a 
MARTYR or a CRIMINAL? 
God forbid, I say, that we should 


have any desire to make use of 
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words hke these with regard to 
his Majesty; but, if we were to 
do it, should we escape a charge 
of High Treason? Should we 
remain unpunished altogether ? 
Aasd yet we have just as much 
right in law to say these words 
of the hing, as this writer had 
to say them of the Queen: for, 
and | beg you to observe it well, 
that, invevery thing conceraing 
the security of her life and per- 
son, the Queen “s upon a level 
with the King? And that, as 
far as relates to her hfe and 
person, all the whole of the 
law of High ‘Treason applies to 
her Majesty an exacily the same 
way that it apples to the King 
himself. 

. This thing, then, against the: 
Queen is clear, as to its object 
and cheracter. We cannot posi- 
tively swear, indeed, whether 
the audacious writer imagined 
the aet himself, or whether he 
be, the mere tool of. others. 
‘This fact. may come out in the 
sequel, if legal proceedings be 
adopted against him; .and, if 
such proceedings BE NOT; 
ADOPTED, we must remain 
satisfied with such guesses, sur- 
mises, and suspicions as .the 


to our minds. His impunity 
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nor will it at all tend. to render 
more credible, the monstrous 
tales which the glittering, cor- 
rupt and degenerate race are 
circulating with regard to her 
Majesty. If P’could venture to 
presume to advise her Majesty 
in this case, it would be to be- 
seech her not to prosecute the 
offender ; not to call for his pro- 
‘secution ; net to take any step 
in that direction; but to leave 
the matter te the Atterney-Ge- 
neral, and to those whose busi- 
ness it is to watch over offend- 
ers of this kind, and whose vigi- 
lance, «nr all other cases, has 
been so exemplary and unre- 
mitted. You, Sir, who have so 
anxious a desire to promote her 
Majesty’s peace, and to protect 
her; you, who long, as the 
thirsting pilgrim longs for the 
brook, ‘to see her Majesty come 
out of the ordeal unscorched 
and untouched; you, who 
breathe such an “ ardent affec- 
“ tion” for her; you, who were 
in such haste to-snatch her away 
lest faction should entangle her; 
you, I dare say, will step for- 
ward to protect her against the 
direct tendency of paragraphs 
like that above quoted ; or, *f 
you do not, what shall we think ! 
What shall we say? And what 





will not render us wholly blind; | 
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sions, protestations, and solemn 


of words that carry in them that 


declarations, be able to say of'import? But, as I said before, 


yourself? 
In this atrocious paragraph, 


her Majesty is c an ALIEN. 


‘her Majesty has so long been 
-calumniated with tmpunity 
| by the glittering and corrupt 


| 
The phrase does, indeed, admit; wretches who carry on_ the 
of a different interpretation ; but’ whispering and rumouring part 


sich interpretation would hardly 
be fair; while no one can de-' 


ny, that, to the general oni: 


prehension, her Majesty is here | 


pointed out asan Alien. It has | 
heen very well observed by. 
Mr. Wooler, that, if the being | 


an Alien be an objection to the 
Queen, the objection might | 
easily be stretched to a very, 
dangerous extent. But what is 


the fact? In the first place, her) 
Majesty is, by birth, half a na-| 


tive, being born of an English 
woman ; for the law says that 
children of English Parents, 
though born out of his Majesty’s 
dominions, are natural born sub- 
jects of the King. In the next 
place, her Majesty is a native by 
law, because any foreign woman 
who marries an Englishman, 
does, by that act, become, to all 
intents and purposes, possessed 
of all the rights, privileges and 
immunities of a natural born 
subject of the King. How dares 
then, this audacious wretch to 
represent her Majesty as an 
Alien? How dares he make use 








of the attack, and who abet 
[ome villainy, that this writer 
appears to have thought that he 
might assail her with as much 
security as a vermin killer assails 
polecats and weazles. 

Not only in the aforemention- 
hen close, interesting and sacred 
, Felationships does her Majesty 


| ‘stand with regard to this nation. 


She is amongst those, who, i 

the course of events may wield 
the sceptre and wear the Crown 
of this Realm. She is a niece of 
his Jate Majesty. There stand, 
indeed, between her and the 
Crown, thirteen or fourteen 
persons ; but how often do we 


see mortality, with unsparing 


hand, deal with whole families ? 
A considerable portion of those, 
who stand between her Majesty 
and the Crown, exceed her im 
are. It is well known, that 
women, at her Majesty’s age, 
live longer than men, who ar- 
rive at the same age. ‘The rea- 
sons for this are by no means 
obscure. Women, from their 


very habits, are calculated 
3H 2 
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when they arrive at this age, to, before the clock strikes twelve 
outlive men at the same age. in a persan of 
They require less exercise of her Majesty's rank in life. These 
the body; and, therefore, are area 
exposed to less danger from be- sessed by 
mg confined to the 


at night, so rare 


security for long life, pos- 


few 


very 


PeTSONS ; 
then, that 
Their spi- : she is not destined to see thirty 


house from’ and whe shall say, 
temporary ailments. 
are more volatile; and, years yet to come; and who is 
which is a great point, they) there ; 


have, in all ailments, a Aun-| there who do not wish, that she 


rits 


how many persons are 


dred times more courage than 
men. A woman, especially if 
she has been a mother, 
killed by conceit, 
amongst the most ruthless de- 
stroyers of men. From the dan- 
gers of excess in drinking, eat- 
ing, and from many other causes 
© which men expose them- 
selves, women are wholly free. 
And thus it is, that, when we 
see them in perfect health, at 
the age of fifty, straight, sound 
im voice, sane in mind, nimble 
on foot, light in person, fresh in 
colour, cheerful in countenance 
and bright in eye; all which 
we see in the person of her 
Majesty; when we behold all; 
these in a woman of fifty, her 
life is worth more than that of 
the average of men at the age 
of thirty, and more than that 
of children of from one to 
fifteen. Add to all this, that‘ 
her Majesty rises early, dines 


is never 


which is 





early, retires to rest early, sleeps 


may see those thirty years? At 
the least, is it not fairly within 
the compass of probability that 
her Majesty may be called upon 
to exercise the power of Regent, 
in case of her outliving her 
Royal Consort and his brothers 
and sisters? And, therefore, 
what audacity is it, in any one 
to speak of her Majesty in the 
manner in which she has been 
spoken of by the writer of this 
atrocious paragraph ! 

Nor is it this writer alone, 
who has assailed her Majesty 
with his venom. The Courier has 
been, though not equally Trea- 
sonable in his language, full as 
scurillous and as base, as aproof 
of which, take the following 
paragraph; 

«« Her Majesty has resolved (0. 
“ bring her condition to a crisis; 
« and, rather than live shunned 

‘and despised, to make a last 


« effort for fame, with the alter- 


“native before her of having 
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‘that made certain which was 
** surmise, and that prered which 
* was suspected. After all, this 
‘is not so desperate a pluage 
‘ashas been oontended; nor is 
‘jit a proof of innocence. The 
‘Queen's state was so deplor- 


** ably tgnomrnious, that reality 


. 


could littl aggravate is na- 
‘ture. She was received no- 
*‘ where, visited by no person of 
‘respectability, a ‘wanderer 
‘without honoured reception, 
‘‘and the centre of degraded 
** association.” 

This is the language made use 
of by the very print that pub- 
lished, re-published, and re-re- 
published your venomous at- 
tacks upon the People, and your 
callings upon the Liverpool 


drunkards to take their side 


against those whom you accused 
of immorality, irreligion, and 
disloyalty ! How happens it, Sir, 
that this print takes such a 
course at this moment! You are 
professing the best wishes for 
the Queen. You are professing 
an anxious desire that she may 
come white as snow out of the 
inquiry. You are describing 


and extolling her Majesty's nu- 
merous excellent qualities. You 
are expressing your “ ardent 
“affection” for her. And. just 
at that very time, while you are 


doing us, this favourite Courter ; 
this Courier which has been the 
Channel of your attacks upon the 
people, is loading her Majesty 
with every species of calumny ; 
and that, too, in language which, 
if used towards any of the ghit- 
tering, corrupt, and degenerate 
crew at the West end of the 
Town, would send him to beg 
his bread or to rot in a jail 
How are we to account for this, 
Sir; help us to account for it, 
will you? If youdo not, we 
must be left io ourselves; and 
the premises are too plain to 
make it difficult for us speedily to 
arrive ata just conclasion, In 
the two Houses, how many 
times have you and your col- 
leagues earnestly besought gen- 
tlemen to keep their minds free 


from prejudice! How earnestly 


have you pressed upon them the 
necessity of anticipating no- 
thing ; of forming no opinion as 
to the merits of the case; of 
keeping their minds, with re- 
gard to the subject, like bland 
sheets of paper? But, all the 
while, the Courier and the 
Morning Post, are by no means 
sending forth blank sheets of 
paper! They are sending forth 
accusations the most foul and 
infamous, denunciations the 





most horrid and instigations far 
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surpassing those which were!where? Are we, from these 
made use of by’ the execrable | two prints, which we know to 
spies, who produced the Cato- | be constantly praising the acts 
street assemblage ; the object of of the ministers, through thick 
which assemblage, even as it ex- aiid thin ; are we, from the pre- 
isted in the mind of Ings him-|sent conduct of these two prints, 
self, prepared as he was, with|to conclude, that nothing foul, 
his two haversacks and _ his | nothing base, nothing perfidious, 
butcher’s knife, was not more] nothing false, nothing horribly 
Treasonable, if, indeed, it was|cruel will be attempted against 
as much Treasonable, as the act, | her Majesty by any persons ex- 
to commit which the Morning | cept the editors of these two 
Post contains a direct instiga-| prints ? 

tion: for, to conspire to com- Verily, Sir, this conduct on 
pel the King to change his mi-|the part of these two writers 
nisters or measures (which act | has not gone far towards quiet- 
is certainly included in a con-|ing those apprehensions which 
spiracy to kill his ministers) is|the public had already con- 
Treason by the new Treason-| ceived. The public have been 
law only; but to compass, or| commonly watchful upon this 
imagine, the death of the Queen | occasion. The Green Bags 
is High Treason, according to|alarmed us. We remembered 


the law, which has existed from |the Reports and the ois that 
the days of Edward III. grew out of the Bags in 1817; 


Are these men, then, are the | We femembered the melancholy 


writers of these papers carrying | fate of Rirey ; and we had not 
on the work of abstaining from | forgotten your mirthful appel- 
anticipation ? Are their para- | lation of the oppressed and un- 
graphs calculated to prevent tried OcpEN. Yes, Sir, the mo- 
pre-judgment? - Do they dis-}ment we heard of Green Bags 
cover a disposition to give her|against the Queen they called 
Majesty fair play? Are we, from | to our minds your jest upon that 
these paragraphs, to form anjoccasion; and the language of 
opinion of the impartiality, the |the Morning Post and Courier 
candour, the justice, and the|has not tended to remove the 
patient consideration and inves-|jest from our recollection ; - 
tigation that will exist else-! pecially when we considered 
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that the jester was now, as well 
as then, amongst those who ad- 
vised the production of the 
Green Bags, You. may make 
what distinctions you please ; 
vou may- say what. you will; 
vou may profess and protest and 
declare as long as. you like; you 
may say that a secretly made 
charge, and a secret examina- 
tion of papers is no trial, and 
that the trial, the open trial, as 
to come afterwards. You may 


say all this. as long as you 


please ;. and, after you have said’ 


it all, the-people will say that, in 
1817, Green Bags were brought 
down; their contents were se- 
cretly investigated; a report 
was made upon that secret. in- 
vestigation; a law was passed 
upon that report;. many men 
were apprehended upon the pas- 
sing of that law: these men 
were shut up in prison for nearly 
2 twelvemonuth; many of them 
were totally. ruined by that im- 
prisoument; one of them,driven 
to madness, committed suicide 
while in. prison; they were all 
told that heavy charges were 
made against them; ‘and yet 
they were finally discharged, 
without ever being informed 
what the charge was, and with- 
out ever being told who. had 
been. their accuser; and, afler 


‘all,a Bul was passed to indem- 
| nity and. secure and protect all 
| those who might have surpassed 
the powers even of this terrible 
law! This is what the People 
will say, and what they do say, 
im answer to every thing that is 
promised about trial, about fair 
trial, about open trial. ‘Yo all 
this, the people answer, and say, 
“ fair trial, open trial, does not 
‘“‘ require sealed bags and secret 


‘‘ committees.”’ The people savy, 
in short, in the language of her 
Majesty. to the Inhabitants of 
Southwark, that, ‘‘ to the Laws 
“ and Constitution, evidence col- 


“lected in the dark, charges 


*~ 


‘brought forward under seal, 
‘© selected. and. secret tribunals, 
‘are wholly unknewn.” 


The very existence ofany in- 
quiry at all, previous to trial, or 
without a fall knowledge of the 
charge and evidence. being made 
known to:the party, is abhorrent 
from every prineiple of Engtish 
law. In the very beginning of 
accusation, the charge is made 
known to the accused. Not only 
the nature of the charge, but ifs 
extent. and all the particulars of 
it. The evidence is also made 
known to the accused; and the 
witnesses are brought and con- 
fronted with the accused; and 








the accused is heard in his de- 
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fence, even before Courts of Jus- 
tice will take cognizance of the 
matter, in order to bring the ac- 
cused to trial. But, in this case, 
we gather, from the Debates in 
Parliament, that the inquiry, into 
the nature and extent of the 
charge, and of the evidence, is 
to be carried on in secret, and 
that a report is to be made and 
a mode of punishment pointed 
out by Bill before the Queen 
should have an opportunity of 
knowing what the charge is or 
who are the witnesses. Nay, 
since I wrote this last sentence, 
I find, that the secret inquiry 
has taken place, and that the 
report has actually been made! 

i have now (6th July, in the 
morning )the JSamous Reportand 
also the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
naliies both before me! And 
you, Sir, have been one of the 
Ministers all this time! You,who 
have such an “ ardent affection” 
for her Majesty, the Queen. 
Here is a pretty proceeding’; or, 
rather, series of proceedings! 


Such, I will venture to say, as’ 


the world never before saw. 
But, Sir, bold as you are; or, 
rather, as you fain would appear 
to be, you will not so easily get 
through this affair as you did 
through the Green Bag affair of 
1817. You will not wind up 
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this affair with a saucy and un- 
feeling jest upon her Majesty, the 
Queen, as you did the affair of 
1817, with a jest upon the afflict- 
ed and cruelly treated OcpEn. 
Let. us now look at the pro- 
gress which has terminated with 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties. 
First, her Majesty, being abroad, 
is offered fifty thousand pounds 
a year to be paid her out of the 
taxes raised upon us, if she will 
consent to remain abroad, and, 
of course, to spend the fifty 
thousand a year amongst fo 
reigners.---Second, she is threat 
ened that she shall be persecut- 
ed, if she dare to set her foot 
on English ground. --- Third, 
the moment her Majesty arrives 
in England, Green Bags, sealed 
up, are sent down to the House 
of Lords and House of Cor:- 
mons, and are asserted by Mi- 
nisters to contain heavy charges 
against her Majesty, and motions 
are made to refer those Bags to 
Secret Committees, --- Fourth, 
the Houses pause for the express 
purpose of giving time for nego- 
ciation with the Queen ; and the 
Ministers cordially join in assent- 


‘ing to the pause for this purpose. 


--- Fifth, the Ministers negociate 
with the Queen, and offer her, 
upon condition that she will go 





abroad and live there, to give 





ne 
of 
t- 
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her the fifty thousand pounds a 
year ; to announce her officially 
as Queen of England to any 
Court in the dominions of which 
she may chuse to fix her resi- 
dence ; and, to give her a Royal 
Yacht, or a ship of war to go 
abroad in.---Sixth, the Queen 
having refused to go abroad, the 
proceedings are resumed ; the 
Lords’ Committee meet; a re- 
port is made, and a Bill is 
brought in, without the Queen 
having been made acquainted 
with the nature of the charge: 
without her knowing any thing 
of the nature and extent of the 
evidence; without her being 
suffered to be confronted with 
the witnesses; without her be- 
ing suffered to know even the 
names of the witnesses ; with- 
out any of these things; a 
Bill is brought in, in consequence 
of a Report from a SECRET 
Committee, which Bill de- 


prives her Majesty of hen title 


as Queen, of all her rights, pri- 
vileges, and prerogatives; and 
dissolves her marriage with the 
King ; undoes that which the 
laws of God, as well as the laws 
of may have done! 

Such has been the progress 
of these transactions ; and now, 


. before I proceed further, let me 


insert, first, the Report of the 





SECRET Committee, and then 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 


‘* REPORT OF THE SECRET 
COMMITTEE. 


“The Earl of HaArRowBy 
“ begged leave to lay on the 
“ table the Report of the Se- 
‘‘ cret Committee, to whom the 
‘papers connected with his 
“« Majesty’s message had been 
‘‘ referred, and moved that the 
““ same be now read. 

‘‘ The Clerk read the Report, 
‘‘ which was as follows :— 


** By the Lords’ Committees, ap- 
** pointed a Secret Committee to exa- 
‘‘mine the papers laid before the 
‘** House of Lords on Tuesday the 6th 
‘“‘of June last, in two sealed bags, 
** by his Majesty’s command; and to 
‘‘ report thereuponggas they shall see 
** fit, and to whom have been since re- 
‘* ferred several additional papers, jin 
‘** two sealed bags, relative to the sub- 
** ject matter of his Majesty’s most 
“gracious message of the 6th of June 
** last.—Ordered to report, 

** That the Committee have examined, 
** with all the attention due to so im-« 
‘** portant a subject, the documents 
‘** which have been laid before them, 
‘** and they find that those documents 
“contain allegations, supported by 
‘* the concurrent testimony of a great 
“number of persons in various si- 
“‘tuations of life, and residing in 
‘‘ different parts of Europe, which 
‘*deeply affect the honour of the 
** Queen, charging her Majesty with 
‘“* an adulterous connexion with a fo- 
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‘* most licentious character. 


** ral feelings and honour of the coun- 
_** try, that, in their opinion, it is in- 
‘* dispensable that they should become 
*‘the subject of a solemn inquiry; 
‘* which, it appears to the Committee, 











‘** a legislative proceeding,- the neces- 
** sity of which they cannot but most 
** deeply deplore.” 











THE BILL OF PAINS AND 
PENALTIES. 














** Whereas, in the year 1814, her 
** Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
**then Printess of Wales, and now 
‘* Queen Consort of this realm, being 
‘‘at Milan, in Italy, engaged in her 
service, in a menial situation, one 
‘* Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bar- 
**tolomo Bergami, a foreigner of low 
** station, who had before served ina 
‘* similar capacity : . 

** And whereas, after the said Bar- 
** tolomo Pergaimi, ‘otherwise Eartolo- 
** mo Bergami, had so entered the ser- 
** vice of her Royal Highness the said 
‘* Princess of Wales, a most unbecom- 
**ing and disgusting iutimacy com- 
** menced between her Royal Highness 
‘“and the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
‘* otherwise Bartolomo Bergami : 

** And whereas her Royal Highness 
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‘‘ reigner, originally in her service in| ‘‘ mo Pergami, otherwise Bariolono 
*‘a menial capacity; and attributing | ‘‘ Bergami, to a high situation in her 
** to her Majesty a continued series of | ‘‘ Royal Highness’s household, and 
** conduct highly unbecoming her Ma-| ‘‘ received him into her service. and 
** jesty’s rank and station, and of the| * that in high and confidential situa. 


“tions about her Royal Highness’s 


‘** These charges appear to the Com-} ‘‘ person, but bestowed upon him other 
** mittee so deeply to affect not only] ‘* great and extraordinary marks of 
‘** the honour of the Queen} but also] ‘* favour and distinction, obtained for 
‘‘ the dignity of the Crown and the mo-| “ him orders of knighthood and titles 


“of honour, and conferred upon him 
*““a pretended order of knighthood, 
** which her Royal Highness had taken 
‘*upon herself to institute, without 
‘* any just or lawful authority. 


‘* may be best effected in the course of ** And whereas her said Royal 


‘* Highness, whilst the said Rarto- 
**lomo Pergami, otherwise Barto- 
**lomo Bergami, was in- her said 
** service, further unmindful of her 
‘exalted rank and station, and of 
“‘her duty to your Majesty, and 
** wholly regardless of her own honour 
‘** and character, conducted herself to- 
‘‘ wards the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
‘* otherwise Bartolomo Bergawi, and 
‘* in other respects, both in public and 
‘* private, in the various places aud 
‘* countries which her Royal Highness 
‘‘ visited, with indecent and offensive 
‘‘ familiarity and freedom, and cat- 
“fied on a licentious, disgraceful, 
‘‘ and adulterous intercourse with the 
“said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
‘‘Bartolomo Bergami, which conti- 
‘ nued for a long period of time dur- 
‘ing her Royal Highness’s residence 
‘abroad, by which conduct of her 
“ said Royal Highness, great scandal 
‘and dishonour have been brought 
‘¢ upon your Majesty’s family and this 
‘*kingdom. Therefore, to manifest 
“our deep sense of such scandalous, 





“* not only advanced the said Bartolo- 






“ disgraceful, and vicious conduct ©” 
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‘the’ part of her said Majesty, by 
‘‘ which she has violated the duty she 
‘‘ owed to your Majesty, and has ren- 
** dered herself unworthy of the ex- 
‘* alted rank and station of Queen Con- 
‘+ sort of this realm, and to evince our 
‘‘just regard for the dignity of the 
‘Crown and the honour of this na- 
‘tion, we, your Majesty’s most duti- 
‘* fuland loyal subjects, the Lords Spi- 
‘* ritual and Temporal and Commons 
‘*‘ in Parliament assembled, do hereby 
** intreat your Majesty that it may be 
** enacted, and be it enacted by the 
‘* King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
‘* and with the advice and consent of 
‘the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
“* and Commons in this present Parlia- 
** ment assembled, and by the autho- 
** rity of the same, that her said Ma- 
** jesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, 
‘“from and after the passing of this 
** Act, shall be and is hereby deprived 
** of the title of Queen, and of all the 


** prerogatives, rights, privileges and ; 


‘‘ exemptions appertaining to her as 
** Queen Consort of this realm; and 
‘*that her said Majesty shall, from 
** and after the passing of this Act, for 
** ever be disabled and rendered inca- 
*“pable of using, exercising and en- 
*‘joying the same, or any of them; 
**and, moreover, that the marriage 
‘between his Majesty and the said 
** Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, be, and 
*“*the same is hereby from hence- 
** forth for ever wholly dissolved, an- 
‘* nulled and made void, to all intents, 
** constructions and purposes whatso- 
** ever.” 


In remarking upon these do- 
cuments, which will do all which 
seems to be left undone in order 


to open the eyes of those who 
were still blind, with regard to 
the nature of the System under 
which we live, | shall begin 
with the very pretty circum- 
tnsaae thet these two documents 
are sent forth to the world by 
those who have been continual- 
ly calling upon the Parliament 
and upon the people, not to pre- 
judge the question; to keep 
their minds quite clear of pre- 


judice ; not to ant.ctpate any 
thing; not by any means to 


form an opinion upon the merits 
of the case ; to keep their minds, 
with regard to this matter clear 
as sheets of blank paper! ¥et, 
kind Sir, you who have such an 

“ ardent affection” for her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen; you aud your 
pious colleagues, you and your 
tender hearted and com passion- 
ate colleagues; you and = your 
colleagues, who are so fond of 
fair play, and have so much teu- 
derness for every creature ; will 
you say that those are sheets of 
blank paper, upon which this 
Report and this Bill are printed 
and sent forth all over the Civi- 
lized ‘World; and .that, too, be 
it remembered, before you have 
suffered the accused party to 
know any thing of the nature 
and extent of the evidence ; to 
be confronted with any of the 
witnesses; or to know even the 
names of any of those witnesses ¢ 
These are very pretty sheets of 
blank paper; and as pre.ty an 
instance of fair-play it is al- 


together, as ever any human 


being set his eyes on. 

These publications (for pub- 
lications they are) are now to 
lay before the eyes of the world, 





without the Queen having it in 
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her power to enter upon a re- 
futation of them; and this is 
what I anticipated from the be- 
ginning. However, there is this 
advantage attending the publi- 
cations having been made; that 
is to say, it gives us, who have 
the inclination to endeavour to 
protect her Majesty, an opportu- 
nity of remarking upon the pub- 
lications themselves, and of 
shewing that they ought not to 
induce any human being to give 
the slightest degree of credit 
to any thing contained against 
her Majesty; that is to say, in 
this Report, and in the pream- 
ble to this Bill. 
The enemies of the Queen 
and most bitter and industrious 
enemies she has) and particular- 


ly the corrupt and wicked part 
of the press, which is at the 


command of those enemies; 
these men have said that it is 
not to be believed that facts, 
wholly destitute of foundation, 
should be boldly stated, and 
put upon paper. In vulgar par- 
lance, that, there cannot be so 
much smoke without some fire. 
Now, then, to compare small 
things with great, what could 
be more distinctly, or more 
positively asserted, and what 
could be more generally believ- 
ed, than the assertion, made first 
by the CourIEr, in the month 
of June 1818, that I, WiLLiam 
CosBeTT, had been prosecuted 

the American Government, 
and had been find7000 dollars? 
What could be more distinctly 
and positively asserted and 
generally believed than this? 


-Yet it was a sheer lie; a pure 


unmixed lie; alie having neither 
peg nor loop to hang by; for 1 
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never had been and never haye 
been prosecuted by the Ame- 
rican Government, or by any 
State Government in America: 
and, of course, I never had and 
never have, been fined, in that 
country in the whole course of 
my life. -Well, then, here was 
a great deal of smoke without 
any fire. Here were bold asser- 
tions ; and those assertions were 
circulated throughout the whole 
of this kingdom, not only in 
newspapers, but also in Hand- 
Bills and Placards. 1 could 
refer to many other instances, 
in which falshoods as complete 
as this has been as boldly put 
forth, and as industriously cir- 
culated. ‘The truth is, that, 
when Corruption, when base, 
malignant, perfidious, hellish 
Corruption, thinks it her in- 
terest to destroy either man or 
woman; when she sees either 
man or woman that she wishes 
to get rid of, there is no lie that 
her tools will not hatch ; there 
is no lie that those tools will not 
boldly propagate ; nor is there 
any lie that some of her tools 
are not ready to swear (0. 
Thus, then, my mind, and the 
public mind, with all our expe- 
rience before us, are prepared 
to resist the belief of any thing, 
however boldly asserted, unl 
by indubitable evidence, it be 
proved to be true; and we foel 
this disposition with peculiar 
force in the case of her Majesty. 
the Queen. We see clearly 
enough what efforts have <a 
made to get her out of the 
way. We are well acquain b 
with all the parties all the 
motives; and we catty “those 


along in our recollection,.whil? 
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- than was the charge against her 


4 they were attested in the most 
' solemn manner. They were 


' were submitted, by him, to a 
| commission, consisting of Lord 
' GRENVILLE, the then Prime Mi- 
' nister; Lord Spencer, the then 
» Secretary of State for the Home 
' Department; the then Lord 
' Chancellor, ErsKINE ; and the 
_ then Chief Justice of the Court 
_ of King’s Bench, Lord ELLEN- 


' unanimously agreed, that the 
_ charges thus boldly made and 
| positively sworn to, were wholly 
| destitute of foundation ! 


_ the present charge of adulter- 
* ousintercourse ? A charge which, 
' compared to the former one, is 
'of a vague and uncertain cha- 
'racter ; the sort of proof, upon 


which was offered and given on 
well worthy of remark, that 


company with 
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we are examining the charges 
against her Majesty. 

‘In the Preamble to this Bill, 
her Majesty is boldly charged 
with an adulterous intercourse. 
This is a heavy charge, and it 
1s boldly made. But is it hea- 
vier, and is it more boldly made, 


in 1806? She was then accused, 
not only of having committed 
adultery, but, further, with hav- 
ing been pregnant, and of hav- 
ing actually born a male child, 
in the year 1802. These facts 
of pregnancy and of child-bear- 
ing were actually sworn to: 


laid before the late King. They 


BOROUGH. And these four lords 


Well, then, why are we to 
believe, for one single moment, 


which it rests, must be poor and 
insignificant, compared with that 


the former occasion. And, it is. 





there is bronght forward, in 
his charge, -cir- 
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icumstances of complaint intend- 


ed, seemingly, to bolster up the 
charge ; to give a colour of 
reason for it, or, rather, for be- 
lieving it; namely, that Count 
Bercamy, with whom the adul- 
tery is said to have been com- 
mitted, has been, in a very ex- 
traordinary manner elevated and 
promoted by her Majesty, the 
Queen; and that this elevation 
and promotion has arisen from a 
criminal affection that her Ma- 
jesty had for this gentleman. 
Now, Sir, this appears to me to 
be a monstrously strained and mi- 
serable ground of presumption. 
There were many reasons, which 
might actuate her Majesty in 
the promotion of this gentleman, 
not only consistent with perfect 
innocence, but consistent with a 
just regard to her own dignit 

even, as well as to her domestic 
convenience and interest. It 
would be a pretty principle, in- 
deed, to establish, to look upon 
it that men are taken from low 
and placed in high situations 
from bad motives in those who 
promote them. If this principle 
were applied to the persons 
promoted by his Majesty, the 
King, where would the conse- 
quences of it end? There is the 
Right Honourable William. 
Huskisson, whom you remem- 
ber a garcon apothecatre at Pa- 
ris, and who used to stand with 
his hat off in Mr. NEPEAN’s Hall, 
Waiting for answers to bil- 
lets that he used to carry to 
him. There is the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Evan Nepean 
himself, who once séfved out 
slops and rum, in the capacit 


| of a purser in the Navy. Th 
onoilrable : 


was the Right 
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George Rose, who was once a 
slop-server too, but who was 
thought worthy of being visited 
at his own hotise, by the late 
King and Queen. 1 see some 
persons whose wives are now 
giving most splendid and sump- 
tuous entertainments, and who 
are visited by whole troops of 
the nobility ; 1 see some persons 


not many years ago Carrying 
orange baskets and pencil boxes 
about the streets, and who have 
grown up out of the paper 
money system as toad stools 
arise round the trunk of an old 
rotten tree. I! se@ one lady 
cutting a grand figure in this 
entertaining way, surrounded 
by whole bevys of Dukes and 
Duchesses, which lady’s father- 
in-law once swept out a count- 
ing house, while her own father 
was a prize master to an Ame- 
rican privateer, and, in that ca- 
pacity, very Jawfully plucked 
the bobs from some English 
lady’s ears, and made prize of 
the. gold watches in their 
pockets. ; 

Was Count BERGAMI’s origin 
lower than this? If it were, if 
it could be, it was scarcely 
lower than that of the son of a 
play-actress, and of a play-ac- 
tress, too, that had to resort to 
a pension from the public, after 
she left the stage. CouNT 
BERGAMI’s origin was scarcely 
lower than this; and yet, Sir, 
we have seen a man of this ori- 
gin, not only cut a great figure, 
but take upon himself to spéak 
most contemptuously of what he 
has been impudent enough to 
call the lower orders of the 
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Are we not low enough yet? 
Let us, then, go into his Ma- 
jJesty’s household ; and there we 
find, that, there was lately te- 
siding, the Right Honourable 
Ser John M‘ Mahon, who was 
not only once a “ menial” ser- 
vant; who was not only a per- 
son of * low station ;’’ but who 
actually was a foot-boy, and 
doubtless, occasionally a shoe- 
black. Every one knows for 
how long a time this gentleman 
was in close personal attendance 
upon his then Royal Highness, 
who is now. our King. We are 
to suppose that the King found 
him worthy of his contidence ; 
that he found him faithful to his 
interests ; and, instead of blam- 
ing the King, for the great 
emoluments and high honours, 
which he bestowed upon Mr. 
M‘Manon; instead of blaming 
him for placing this man of 
lowest origin at the same Coun- 
cil Board with Earls and Dukes 
and with Royalty itself, 1 am to 
presume, that he merited the 
contidence of the King, and that 
his Majesty had not only aright 
to elevate him, but that he 
acted laudably in so doing. But, 
if 1 judge in this way of the ac- 
tions of a King, what is to pre- 
vent me from judging in the 
same way of the actions of 4 
Queen? Why is not her Ma- 
jesty to reward faithful services 
by elevating the faithful person, 
as well as the King. Is there 
any thing more unseemly in her 
raising Mr. Bereamr than there 
was in the King’s raising Mr. 
M‘Manon? She must have 
somebody to confide im; 4 


what so natural as‘to confide 





people. 


the person who had shew the 
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most zeal and fidelity in her 
service ; and what so just as to 
reward and honour that person. 
Ask the present Lord Chancel 
lor; why a coal merchant’s son 
should be the first person in the 
kingdom next to the Royal 
Family ; and he will tell you 
that the why is to be found in 
his industry, diligence, legal 
knowledge, scrupulousness of 
conscience, and fidelity to his 
King and Country. ‘These are 
very good reasons; but proba- 
bly not a bit better in them- 
selves, and not a _ bit more 
founded in truth, than the pre- 
tensions of Count BerGami with 
regard to her Majesty, the 
Queen. Sir WILLIAM FAWCET, 
who was a long time Adjutant 
General in this country, and a 
great favourite and companion 
of the late King, was, at first, a 
private soldier, and, what is 
more, remained a good while a 
private soldier ; and it is very 
well known that Lord Cotiine- 
woop was once before the 
mast, though he was created a 
Peer, and the ‘litle lives in his 
family. 

Away, then, with all this non- 
sense about a ‘‘ menial ser- 
vant,” a © person in a low situ- 
ation.” It is from this situation 
that all the great virtues and all 
the great talents have come: A 
very few fingers will serve for 
the numbering of the great 
deeds performed by high-born 
men. Kings would be reduced 
to a miserable situation, indeed, 
if you were to take from them 
the power of raising to favour 
and to power, men “proceeding 


from the humble walks of life: 


and what, I should be glad to 





know, is to prevent a Queen 
from exercising her power in 
this respect, as well as a King. 

Besides, as to the honours 
and decorations bestowed upon 
Mr. BERGAMI, it became neces- 
sary to bestow on him those de- 
corations when she found it 
proper to make him the chief 
ofticer of her household. We 
know very well that in Ger- 
many and Italy especially, every 
thing above a shop-keeper or a 
butler isa Chamberlain, a Count, 
a Knight of some Order or 
other; or a something in the 
way of title or distinction. It 
was, therefore, necessary for her 
Majesty to Count this gentle- 
man, or Marquis him, or some- 
thing. She knew better than 
to call him an M.P. In short, 
she had a right to do what she 
did; and as to her creating a 
new Order of Knighthvod, she 
had a much better “right to do 
it than most of those have who 
create such Orders; and, for 
my part, I think the Order of 
Queen Caroline not only as ho- 
nourable, but much more ho- 
nourable than some other ridi- 
culous and rubbishy Orders 
that 1 could mention. 

What, then, becomes of the 
charge, if it be even in the 
smallest degree to rest upon a 
presamption, founded on the 
QUEEN’s confidence in_ this 
gentleman; on his being in 
constant attendance upon her 
person, and on her having be- 
stowed on him all the rewards 
and honours that she was able 
to bestow? As to his being a 
foreigner, how was she to ob- 
tain others than foreigners to at- 
tend her¢ For an Englishman 
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to attend’ her was to make him- 
self a marked man, unless he 
were in a very low state of life; 
and then to have elevated him, 
would, of course, have exposed 
her to a charge similar to that 
which is now made against her. 
She is first marked out by the 
Government as a person to be 
shunned. It is first made a sort 
of crime for any of the King’s 
subjects to follow her fortunes. 
And then it is to be imputed to 
her as a crime, because she takes 
foreigners into her service.— 
Never was there heard of in 
this world, persecutions so im- 
placable as that which has pur- 
sued this amiable, this unsus- 
pecting, this unoffending, this 
excellentlady! She has been pur- 
sued by a spirit of persecution 
of the lowest and yet the most 
malignant description. A nasty, 
envious, jealous, grudging, bit- 
ter, venomous, grovelling, hate- 
engendered, sole-degrading spi- 
rit, seems to have hunted her 
footsteps as the dark and deadly- 
minded polecat pursues the 
traces of the pheasant or the 
hare. It was not enough, it! 
seems, to shut her out of courts ; 
to exclude her from all circles 
of splendour ; to drive her away 
from beyond the cheers of an 
affectionate people, and of the 
embraces of her only child: be- 
reft of father, mother, brother, 
child and country, she was still, 
it appears, thought to be enjoy- 
ing too much happiness. She 
was thought to be too happy 
in the enjoyment of that gra- 
titude and those feelings of 
affection which it was well 
known that she would elicit 


be surrounded in any part of the 
world. It was known that, as 
long as she had life, she would 
always be in the midst of grate- 
ful and affectionate beings ; and 
this, even this, was too much 
for her persecutors to endure. 
This is the spirit by which 
her Majesty has been pursued. 
A generous foe would have said, 
let her enjoy herself. Let her 
live and be happy. She is gone. 
We have advised her to go. As 
long as she is absent, our duty 
does not call upon us to take 
cognizance of her doings; but, 
on the contrary, though there 
were family differences here, 
there are none while she is ab- 
sent: let her, for the honour of 
the Crown, and for the honour 
of the nation, be treated by Fo- 
reign Courts, agreeably to the 
dignity of her station: this is 
what generous minded advisers 
would have recommended to 
the King; and especially if 
those advisers had been the 
very persons who urged her, in 
the strongest manner, to absent 
herself for a while for the sake 
of harmony and peace. As the 
thing now stands, who can help 
believing, that she was advised 
to go upon the Continent for 
the very purpose of effecting 
that which it is now the ob- 
vious intention to effect, m case 
of failure in that object, to com- 
pel her to remain out of the 
kingdom for life, and to lay her 
bones in some unknown spot, 
that even her very ashes might 
not have an honourable resting 
place ? °° be 
You are, Sir, however, very 
much deceived if you this that 





from those by whom she might 
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come. Her conduct, siace her} 


return to this kingdom ; the cir- 
cumstances under - which she 
came; the spirit which her 
coming has excited; the feel- 
mee which she has awakened ; 
these ought to tell you and 
vist colleagues, that you have 
now taken in hand, that which 
you will not easily accomplish. 
Her Majesty has shown herself 
to the people. Her gracious de- 
portment; that dignity which 
does not sink itself by mixing 
with the greatest affability and 
kindness; that rare quality of 
being familiar without creating 
a disposition to contempt; that 
rare and excellent quality is pos- 
sessed by her Majesty in the 
highest degree. Any vugar 
thing; any stupid being can 
avoid exciting contempt by 
wrapping itself up in distance 
and silence, and surrounding it- 
self with the ensigns of wealth 
and of power; but to talk, 
smile, shake hands, and still to 
be respected, highly and cheer- 
fully and implicitly obeyed, is a 
gift which Gop has been pleased 
to give to but very few of his 
creatures. But this gift he has 
been pleased to give to her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen. 
. Therefore, the railing against 
her Majesty, contained in the 
CouRIER and MorRNING Post, 
on account of her appearance 
amongst the people, and on ac- 
count of what they call her 
gross familiarities, arise as much 
from the ignorance of these men 
as from their malignity. They do 
not perceive the difference be- 
tween the Character of her Ma- 
jesty, and that of others. who 
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serving’ respect is to keep out of 
sight. Stupid as these writers 
are, however, they clearly per- 
ceive the impression that has 
been made upon the people by 
her Majesty’s truly gracious de- 
meanour. ‘There is something, 
even in her Majesty’s person, 
which makes much in her favour. 
Philosophers overshot the mark, 
when they treat endowments of 
this sort with contempt. They 
may reason as long as they 
please about the superexcel- 
lence of virtue and wisdom. 
But, after all, virtue and wisdom 
in a hunch-back, or in a bloated 
and unwieldy  carcase, will 
never be looked upon as so 
valuable as virtue and wisdom in 
a person like that of the Queen. 
A little stumpy pug-nosed thing 
may be perfectly virtuous, ac- 
cording to the common use of 
that word, and yet receive and 
even merit very little praise for 
that virtue. Her person is, in 
fact, her protection. Constant, 
as a Turtle Dove, we commend 
her constancy ; but we cannot re- 
frain from pitying her mate. Yes, 
Sir, philosophers may prate as 
long as they please; but take 
my word for it, there are no 
philosophers in England who 
are under seventy years of age, 
who do not see a great deal of 
merit m the elegance of the 
Queen’s person as well as in the 
graciousness of her Manners; 
and I would advise the _philo- 
sophers tn-doors as well as “‘ owt- 
of doors’ to take thisinto account 
when they are making an esti- 
mate of the means for accom- 
plishing the hugh aula now on foot 
who | against the 
I cannot we this letter 
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without noticing two or three 
things that have peeped out in 
Parhament. without producing 
any effect: as daises peep out 
ducing the transient warmths of 
the Spring; and then roll up 
again at the -approach ef the 
frosty and cutting winds. Of 
this deseriptian was the éalk, or 
notice, orwhatever clse you call 
it, of General FERGHESON about 
the Milan Commission. He usked 
who was to pay the pret(y liw~ 
yer, the Honentable Agem, the 
learned friend, the worthy asso- 
ciute of the Brethren of the Bar, 
tvho opened his Court at Milan 
for the purpose of hearing Sa- 
eoyard depositions against her 
Majesty the Queen. He received 
ho answer. He asked who 
employed the right worthy law- 
yee: and to whom he made his 
report. He received no answer, 
still, .He said he would make a 
srolion. But d have not obsery- 
ed that he made it.*. His .under- 
taking: rolled up in the ,manner* 
of the litthe daiey; .but 1 hepe 
that there will be yet warmth 
of zeal enough to force it into 
open bloom. 

‘It must be eonfessed that this 
isa point that is werthy af at- 
tention. ‘The keurned gentle- 
man would hardly act volunta- 
raly. He would hardly set. off 


de awthority.. He would hardly 





_.* Since writing the above, I sper- 
ceive that General Feaavson has made 
his motion ; en! I sincerely wish that 
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goin chase of the Queen as a 
seli-huptmg doz goes in pur- 
suit of rabbits and hares. Above 
all, he would not forget the poy- 
ment. He would not forget tho 
fre. Aawyer, in point of eti- 
qucite, must take care of the 
fee. Fora Lawyer not to take 
his fee weuld be a thing that 
the honour of the profession 
would never endure. Now, as 
this learned personage must, flest 
or last, come upon his oath, it 
will denubtiess be fished cut of 
him, how he came te go, who 
sent him, what were his iustrue- 
tions, and what was te be his 
pay, and out of what fund he 
supposed the pay was to coine. 
It will be also worth while to 
ask him, who were his asso- 
ciates; who he had under him 
for agents ; and especially, whie- 
ther he had with him or ebout 
him any of these very worthy 
personages who have been em- 
ployed of late years in the laud- 
able discovery and exposure of 
disaffected persons at home. It 
will be curious enoughifit should 
turn out that the public money 
had been expended ; that 1s to 
say, thatthe people had been 
taxed for this hunting and dog- 
ging, and spying after the Queen. 
However, a short time will bring 
this matter to light; and if it be 
not fully explained, the public 
will know. very well what op'- 
nien to form of it. 

Another little thing that has 
peeped out in Parliament, aue- 
ther half opened and soon-closed 


every man in the Kingdom, whether} Gaisey; was the notice which 


he be a,frievd or.an egemy. of her: 
Majesty, may read the excellent.and 
manly speeches of General Frrér- 


‘Lord NvGEnt took of the ipfa- 
nious Paragraph in the MoRMANG 
Post.. .No answer was give 





son and Mr. Cregvey’ upon this 
eecasion. — 3 > _ 


upon the subject by the Minis: 
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ters. No remark was made even {here insert what his Lordship is 
by you, Sir, though so ardent an stated to have said; and then, 
admirer of the Queen. ‘This was;1 will subjoin some remarks 
very strange. The Attorney- | upon the subject, which, at this 
General sat mute as a motise. ; time, is a very important one. 

Messieurs, the Whigs, were! «+ Lord Hoxrann said, he hada pe- 
equally silent, though, if one of |‘ tition to present relative te an act 


theirown faction had been touch- |“ of Parliament, whieh, having now 
** ceased, he might without scruple de- 


ed, though with the point of a|.. s-cine as most unconstitutional. Tie 
feather, they would have been | + petition came from persons totally 


allina buz and all ready to sting |‘* unknown to him. It had been his 
the caitiff offender: like wasps i ** intention, however, if the bill, which 
po. > ‘“*he knew from the votes of the 


when some hostile hand attempts |+ House of Commons was in progress, 
to approach the deposit of the |* should unfortunajely come before 
swarm. I have been surprised |** their lordships, to have opposed it ; 


' ; ~ |** but he should not, until then, have 
that Mr. Lampton has not dis- '** taken notice of the subject, had itnot 


covered any inclination to show '** been for the petition which he bad 
forth upon the present occasion ; | ** now to present. ‘There were, how- 


an occasion of far greater im- ~ HIN one ee ee en 
: ° j O Which he Wis 0 direet ‘their 
portance than his grand oceasion | .. lordships’ most serious attention. 


, ° | 
of moderate Reform. Itis very |“ Besides stating broad eonstitutionnl 
strange; but it is not more |“ grounds against the measure, the pe- 


strange than true, that low in|” litioners urged particular reasons tor 
=. os | 

> ; : ° -. |** not passing the act at the present 
birth and high in sentiment, is, '** moment—reasons which showed how 


at this time, amuch truer maxim | * often it happens, that when Govern- 


than the reverse of it ever was, |” ments deviate from the striet line of 


even inthe days of villainage. |‘. coustitutioual principle, they were 
/ =" ** very apt to inyolve themselves in 


For my part, [ have long seen,|+ embarrassment avd difficulty. He 
and long said this; and now J} * therefore trusted that their lordships 
think it must be evident to every |** would not pass the bill at all if it 


ey ally hlinded . Came before them: but that, if they 
man that is not totally blinded |,, proceed with it, they would take 


+ . ‘ . ! 
by his stupid and base adoration | + care to introduce a clause to secure 
of aristocracy. {** against its operation all persons 


Another thing which has pecp- * og as wilnesses oo either side ia 
. : +4, | °° the importans proceeding upon which 
ed out in Parliament, and which, '** they were about toenter. This he 


coming from Lord HOLLAND, | should think would be but just and 


will not, | hope, close up again |* fair at any time or in any case; but 


; ; i** how auch more so whea the pre- 
without producing effect, Is, an, ceedings in which their lordships 


alteration of, or addition to, the 7 tic, 

rie i, Ahn : bs & mut to be engaged were of 
Alien Bil, if the Alien Bill be ‘a judicial nature, and had for their 
again passed at all. His lord-| ** object acts allegedto have been com- 


* See of, mitted abroad? The petitioners siat- 
ship presented to the House of; ,, a. Yeas the oét. if peseat, would pat 


Lords, on the Sth of July, a Po- '“*ftin the power of his Majesty's wi- 
tition signed by certain inhabi-\* wisters to send out of the kingdom 


tants of the City and Liberties of |": all foreigners we a * 
mh » ** give evidence, On who y 
Westminster, relative to the), Sip ned 16 We ible tO give actheore, 


Alien Act, which is now before | asl iy favour of her Maje<ty, and to give 


the House of Commons. 4 wili | protection to all wh» might vow be 
$1% . 
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a ** that it should be rejected; but if it 


** The petition, which was from certain 


Me minster, was then read, and laid on 
‘* the table. + 


qua non: that is to say, this is: 


- multitudes of penitents, who are 


- cent woman, are too trifling a 


. able gentleman’s particular at- | 
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** disposed to give evidence. against 
** her, or hereafter be brought forward 
‘“‘ for that purpose. He thought the 
* particular objection highly import- 
* ant, and the constitutional ‘ground on 
‘which the petitioners prayed that the 
** bill might pass would surely obtain 
‘* their lordships’ most anxious consi- 
“ deration. It was necessary that all 
‘* ground of suspicion of partiality 
‘should be removed. Hostile as he 
** was to the act, he was most desirous 


‘ were entertained by their lordships, 
** he thought it would not be possible 
** for them to pass it without introduc- 
A log some clause to protect the wit- 
* nesses alluded to in the petition from 


** any authority which might otherwise, 


‘** have the power of molesting ‘them. 


‘* inhabitants of the liberties of West- 


This, Sir, is what you nego- 
ciating gentlemen call a sine 


a thing not to be dispensed with 
on the part of the Queen. There 
was a similar Petition presented 
to the House of ‘Commons ; but 
it was presented in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that in 
which this Petition was pre- 
sented in the House of Lords. 
That Petition was presented by 
Mr. BENNET, whose Philanthro- 
py is too wide in its swing; it 
enmibraces the whole generation 
of. pick-pockets, burglars, and 
thieves, of all descriptions too 
completely ; ; it sweeps over such 


imprisoned for their sins, that 
the danger to the peace, honour, 
and even life of a single inno- 


egncern to.engage that honour- 
tention even for one singlé mo- 


ment. Therefore, the étition 
_ attracted no attention, in the 


certainly had as good a.claim to 
attention there as it now has in 
the House of Lords. 

1 beg you to observe, Sir, 
who are the. Petitioners here. 
too; they are certain indivi- 
duals of the city and liberties 
of Westminster, who felt an 
interest in the affairs of her Ma- 
jesty ; and this little circum- 
stance may teach you and your 
colleagues to perceive, that the 
people have their eye upon vou 
at this time; that they watel: 
you; that they see: what you 
are at; and that though the 
Cerberus, who never barks ex- 
cept to try to open the door to 
place and power: though that 
false.Cerberus may sleep as to 
the affairs of the Queen, the 
people will not sleep; the in- 
dustrious and public spirited 
people, who espouse the cause 
of the Queen for the sake of 
justice and humanity, will not 
sleep. This Alien Bill, if it 
pass in ‘its usual form, will be 
neither more nor less than 4 
power, put into the hands of the 
Ministers, to take from the 
Queen, or withhold from the 
Queen, any witnesses who are 
foreigners, that they may chuse 
so to take or withhold. A Trial, 
with such a power in the hands 
of the prosecutors, would be 
the most shocking insult toevery 
form and principle of law and 
justice ; and, if 1 were an. ad- 
viser of her ‘Majesty, I would 
never enter upon, a trial; 
would protest, cia a 
‘that could be, daring’ 
existence of this . a 
present shape. “Count 










GAMI, for. 1 ae 
- House of Commiane ; though it teome here “pithow ae er. 
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most earnestly exhort her Ma- 
jesty to send for him. Why 
should he not come; and he 
doubtless would have been 
brought had not her Majesty 
known that he was liable to be 
driven back like an enemy as the 
Countess de MONTHELON and 
her child had been. Whatever 
her Majesty might have thought 
of the matter before, it is my de- 
cided opinion that no time should 
be lost in bringing that gentle- 
man hither now, since his name 
has been rendered so conspicu- 
ous and connected, as it. is, with 
the only charge on which has 
been founded a measure, the ob- 
ject of which is to strip her Ma- 
jesty of all her rights, and to 
leave her destitute of character 
and even of the means of exist- 
ence. Come he ought, imme- 
diately. He-will be of the 
greatest assistance to _ the 
Queen ; and, having been her 
faithful protector, he will have 
the good wishes of every good 
man in the country. By all 
means he should come; there is 
no one reason against it; and 
the reasons for it are as many 
and as strong, as those which 
brought her “Majesty herself to 
our shores. The People have 
too much sense to give way to 
ejudices about foreigners in 
pi a case as this; besides, are 
not all the families of all the 
Royal family furnished with fo- 
reigners ? And, then, this Gen- 
tleman is an accused party, He 
ought to come to assist in defend- 
ng the character of his Royal 
istress. But, if the Alien Bill 
pass in its asual form, there i >is, 


ef course, no security for him. 
‘He may be seized at any mo- 
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ment ; packed into a coach, car- 
ried to the sea side, and sent off 
to any spot whither the Minis- 
ters may chuse to send him; 
therefore, until the question be 
decided as to that law, he ought 
to disdain to set his foot on the 
shores of this country. If he 
has security, which I trust will 
be the case, | hope to see him 
here with all possible speed ; for 
who in all this world can be so 
useful to the Queen as he can, 
in case an investigation should 
take place, whieh it must, lest 
the Bill be thrown aside, 


And now, Sir, it only, remains 


for me to say a word about the 
Coronation, and the part which 
her Majesty the Queen onght to 
act with regard to that ceremo- 
ny. My opinion is, that she 


should lose no time in demand-. 


ing that due preparations be 
made for her Coronation.. She 
ought to pay no more atten- 
tion to the Bill of Pains and 


Penalties than many persons 
pay to any charge that’ ‘is 
brought’ against them in ‘any 
other manner. If I am acetised' 
of any crime, the ‘proof of the 
truth of which would disqualify 
me for being a member of Par- 
liament, for instance, am J,’ as: 
soon as the charge shows its face, 
to give up my seat? Oh, no! 


‘Members of Parliament do not 


act inthis way. The charge is 
made against them, and roundly 
made; too; but though they 
know thie charge to be trie, av 
Well as the Queen Knews the 
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charge-against her to be false, 
they speak and vote and help to 
make laws, ’till the charge be 
proved. Therefore, to suppose 
that her Majesty will be jostled 
out of her place at the Corona- 
tion by the story of Count BEr- 
GAMI being hoisted up upon the 
tautological stilts of a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, would be 
monstrous, indeed. Oh, no,no! 
the Bill must be passed before 
the Coronation, or her Majesty 
will doubtless partake in that 
Coronation ; and, | will say more 
upon this oecasion, I will say 
that Iam sure the King is too 
just, too generous, too gallant, 
that his Majesty has too much 
regard for the feelings of the 
women of this Kingdom, to wish 
to shut out their Representative 
from her part in this splendid 
eeremony. What would aCo- 
ronation be without a Queen; 
and how would a reign.begin 
without the exhilirating coun- 
tenance, and soul-inspiring be- 
nedictions of the women ! 

I never can believe, till I ac- 
tually see it with my own eyes, 
that a Coronation will ever 
take place without the QUEEN 
being crowned. Every heart 
wishes it, Every feelingis alive 
towards it. lt is the grand 
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colleagues should unhappily 
take, and abide by, the resolu- 
tion of shutting her Majesty out 
from this great, signal, royal 
and popular ceremonial, all that 
I can say is, be the consequences 
on your heads, and the Lord 
deliver his Majesty from such 
advisers ! 

I have now, Sir, indulged 
myself in a pretty long parley 
with you. If I could entertain 
pity for you, I should do it at 
this moment. As 1 cannot 
bring myself to entertain such a 
feeling, I must e’en conclude 
with begging you to accept of 
a hearty expression of my plea- 
sure at perceiving that you have 
brought yourself into a situa- 
tion which cannot be envied, 
by even the raggedest of those 
ragged Radicals, against whom 
your unmanly enmity has so 
long been unremittingly direct- 
ed. It would be putting con- 
science to too severe a test to 
say that I am your humble ser- 
vant; and, therefore, I say, 29 
in the case of GEorGE Rose, 
to whose level you are now 
come down, that, with such 
feelings as a man like me ought 
to entertain towards a isan like 
you, remain, — | 





point; and if you and your 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING ro wer i 
MAJESTY, tue QUEEN, 





QUEEN’s: Letter to Lord LivErR- 
rooL—/rom Rome. 


The following is the letter 
wriften by her Majesty the 
Queen, oi her seeing in the | 
newspapers that her name was | 
omitted in the Liturgy. The | 
composition proves that it pro- 
ceeded from her own feetings, 
and was not the result of legal 
advice. | 

* Rome, March 16, 1820. 

« The Queen wishes to be in-j 
formed, through the medium of; 
Lord Liverpool, first Minister | 
to the King, for what reason or 
motive the Queen’s name is left 
out of the General Prayers in: 
England, with a view. to: pre- 
vent all her subjects from pay-, 
ing her such respect as is due 
to her. And it ts an. equally 
great omission towards the hing, 
that his Consort Queen should 
be obliged to submit to such 
great neglect, as if the Archbi- 
shop was In perfect ignorance 
of the real existence of the Queen 
Caroline of England. 'Vhe Queen 
is desirous that Lord Liverpool 
should communicate this letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ty. Lord Liverpool will with 
difficulty believe how much the 
Queen was surprised at this 
first act of cruel tyranny towards 
her; sinee she had been in- 
formed, through the newspa- 
pers of the 22d of February, 
that, in the course of ‘the de- 
bates in the House of Commons, 
Lord Castlereagh, one of his 
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King’s servants would not tse : 
towards the Queen any inatten- } 
tion or harshness. And after | 
that speech of Lord Castlereagh, 
the Queen is. surprised to find 
her name left out of the Litur- 
gy, as if. she no longer existed | | 
in this world. ‘The Queen trusts, its 
before she arrives in. England, ¥ | 
these matters will be correeted, 
and that: she will receive a sa- 
tistactory answer from Lord Li- 
verpool. 
* CAROLINE, Quren.””. 
Queen's Petition to the House 
of Lords. 


“To THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEM- 
PORAL, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. ’ 


** CAROLINE, -R, 


“ The Queen hawmg been in- i 
formed that. proceedings are ? 
about to be instituted against f; 





her in the House of Lords, foels i 
it riecessary to approach your - f 
lordships as a petitioner und a sf 
fsllow-subject. She is advised ‘i 
that, according to the forms of ad 
your Lordships’ House, no other & 
mode of. communication is,per- he 
mitted. oS 

«“ Now, as at all times, she a 
declares her perfect readiness to by 
meet every charge affecting her y! 
honour; and she challenges the 
inost complete investigation of 
her conduct: but she protests, Be 
in the first place, agaist any 
secret inquiry : and if the House 
of Lords should, notwitbstand- 
ing, persist ip a proceeding so 
coutrary to every principle of 
justice and of law, she ntust,,in 
the next ploee, declare, that 
even from such an uncoustitu- 











best friends, assured the Queen’s 


‘tional course she can have so- 
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thing to apprehend, unless it be return to this kingdom. We 
instituted before the arrival of ; view with sentiments’ of strop 
those witnesses whom she will'reprobation the conduct: of mi- 
summon immediately, to expose nisters towards your Majesty, 
the whole of the machinations | In their insults to you, they in- 
against her. She is anxious that sult the Royal Family, at whose 
there should now be no delay head, conjointly with the King, 
whatever in finishing the inquiry; | you are placed; the laws and 
and none shall be occasioned by | institutions of the country, and 
her Majesty. But the Queen ‘the sacred principles of justice : 
cannot suppose that the House whilst the noble firmness of 
of Lords will commit so crying | your Majesty’s demeanour, so 
an’ injustice as to authorize a worthy your exalted state, has 
secret examination of her con-/attracted our warmest admira- 
duct, in the absence of herself; tion; and your Majesty may be 
and her counsel, while her de- | assured not only of the best 
fence must obviously rest upon! wishes of a free and _ loyal 
evidence which for some weeks | people, but that, in opposition 
cannot reach this country. ‘The | to their sense of right, no insi- 
instant that it arrives she will |dious machinations can prevail 
entreat the House of Lords to | against you. 
proceed in any way they may| ‘“ May the clouds which now 
think consistent with the ends ,obscure your Majesty’s peace 
of justice; but, in the meanjand happiness be quickly dis- 
time, and before the: first step |pelled; and may you, in a long 
is taken, her Majesty desires to |and prosperous life, forget the 
be heard by her‘counsel at your |calamities of your earlier years, 
Lordships’ bar, this day, upon |and, as Queen of this united 
the subject matter of this peti-| kingdom, enjoy the blessings 
tion.”’ and honours of your illustrious 
rank. 

«As chairman of the meet- 
ing, and for and on behalf of 
the said inhabitants, 


“ GEO. PEACOCK, Mayor. 
** Guildhall, York, June 26.” 





City of York Address and 
Answer. 


‘TO HER MAJESTY CAROLINE, QUEEN 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“é : } 
Mapa, ‘* TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR 





‘‘ We, the Lord Mayor and 
inhabitants of the City of York 
and its vicinity, beg leave to 
approach your Majesty with our 
serious condolence on the deaths 
of your illustrious Daughter and. 
our late Sovereign, and with‘our 


congratulations and assurances |'th 
- of duty on your accession to 


AND INHABITANTS OF THE CITY OF 
YORK. : 


“1 thank you for your ve 
congratulations on my accession 
‘to the throne} and on my return 
to England, as well as for your 
expressions of condolence 0” 
e severe losses, which, 1 
common with the whole nation, » 





the throne, and on your safe 





f have sustained in the death of 
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my dear and illustrious relatives. 
Had it pleased, Providence to 
preserve their lives, I should not 
have now been exposed to the 
persecutions that await me, nor 
the country to the fatal conse- 
quences that must always fol- 
low a departure from the sacred 
principles of public justice. In 
the unequal contest against those 
secret advisers, who are alike the 
enemies of my Royal Consort 
and myself, I rely with confi- 
dence on the sympathy and sup- 
port of every generous bosom, : 
and feel secure that the vindi- 
cation of my honour will be 
again complete.” 





Southwark Address. 


*“*TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 


“The dutiful and loyal Ad- 
dress of the Inhabitant 
Householders of the ancient 
Town and Borough of 
Southwark, in Town-Hail 
assembled. 7 


** May it please your Majesty, 

“We his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, the Inhabitant House- 
holders of the ancient Town 
and Borough of Southwark, in 
Town Hall assembled, beg leave 
to offer to your Majesty, our 
most sincere and fervent con- 
gratulations on your Majesty’s 
accession to your royal title ; and 
on your Majesty’s safe return to 
the Empire in which it has been 
ordained by Proyidence that 
your Majesty should hold so ex- 
alted a station. 

“In offering these congratn- 


lations to your Majesty, it is in- 


pressions of our condolence on 
the loss your Majesty has sus- 
tained by the death of our late 
gracious Sovereign, your Majes- 
ty’s steadfast friend, King 
George the Third; and still more, 
on the irreparable loss your Ma- 
jesty has suffered by the death 
of your amiable and incompara- 
ble daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte; on whom the hopes of 
the country were fixed ; and in 
whose virtues were combined 
the surest safeguards for the loy- 
alty, and the liberty, of a people 
born to freedom ; and who have 
never abused the blessings of 
freedom, when fairly and con- 
stitutionally dispensed to them. 

‘“ We would on no account 
offend, by intruding, unnecessa- 
rily, into the personal concerns 
of your Majesty. Your Majes- 
ty’s interests, however, have 
become the interests of the pub- 
lic. We trust, then, we shall 
be excused, as well as believed, 
when we take the liberty of as- 
suring your. Majesty, that we 
have long beheld the afflictions 
by which your Majesty has been 
so peculiarly oppressed, with 
the most genuine emotions of 
sympathy and grief. 

‘* In these feelings, common, 
with some few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, to the great bulk of his 
Majesty’s subjects, we ave 
been, in some degree, consoled, 
by the conviction that your Ma- 
jesty must have seen, and 
known, that the sufferings to 
which you have been exposed, 
and the indignities to which you 
have been dooméd, have been 
in no way attributable to any 
want of affection, or dutiful cou- 





cumbent upon us to add the ex- 
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ty, on the part of the British 
Nation, 

‘* But, of ail the consolations 
which,under such circumstances, 
we could have received, one of 
the greatest has been afforded 
to us, by the courage, the forti- 
tude, and the magnanimity, with 
which your Majesty has oppos- 
ed yourself, in person, to mea- 
sures which threatened, if not 
the destruction of your Majesty’s 
life, the destruetion, at least, of 
your Majesty’s privileges and re- 
putation. ‘Whe extraordinary vi- 
xour of your Majesty's conduct 
has not only commauded the +e- 
spect, the admiration, and the 
confidence, of every liberal and 
enlighteved mind; but it has 
raised, we trust, an invincible 
barrier against the enemies of 
your Majesty’s peace and ho- 
nour; and has secured the trans- 
mission of your Majesty’s ame 
to futurity, unsullied by the de- 
filements which malevolence and 
servility might have attempted 
to attach io it. 

‘ That the advantages your 
Majesty has acquired by this wise 
and dignified course of proceed- 
ing, may not be impaired by 
needless, or insidious, negocia- 


tions; that your Majesty's eha- 


racter and rights may be esta- 
blished on the plain and com- 
mon-sense grounds, which are 
evidently those of your Majes- 
ty’s choice: and not be frittered 
away by verbal subtleties, and 
refinements, beyond the scope 
of popular comprehension :— 
that your Majesty, by continu- 
ing to dwell among us, may not 
omy Jong reign in our hearts, 
hut be an. eve-wilness,.and a 


personal partaker, of the Joys, 
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Lwith which, (as tt has been con- 
fessed even by: one ofthe hing’s 
Ministers) your Majesty's pre- 
sence is calculated to inspire us ; 
that your Majesty,.in few words, 
may possess, during the re- 
mainder of your valuable life, 
sueh securities for happiness, as 
may, mm some measnre, atone for 
the unmerited ills of days gone 
by; these, may it please your 
Majesty, are the objects earnest- 
ly wished, and devoutly prayed 
for, by the millions of friends, 
and of advocates, Sy whom your 
Majesty is at this moment sur- 
rounded ; and by ne part of the 
British community more ardent- 
ly, thru by the Inhabitants of 
that large and respectable dis- 
trict of the Metropolis, who no» 
presume to lay at your Majesty’s 
feet, this humble testimony of 
their fidelity, their regard, and 
their veneration.” 





Answer to the Borough of 
Southwark. 

The following is the answer 
of her Majesty to the address 
of the borough ef Southwark :--- 

“<j cordially thank the mba- 
bitants of the ancient town aud 
borough of Southwark for this 
loyal and affectionate expression 
of their congratulations and 
condolence ; for their anxious 
solicitude for my comfort, tran- 
quillity, and safety ; for the live- 
ly interest they feel in every 
thing affecting my honour and 
dignity ; ; for their generots 
ay ‘owal ; that in my cause 33 1 
volved that of themselves, a 
of that constitution under whieh 
ruvaliy and popular. freedom, 





entwined, have flourished fur so 
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many agtes, and to which consti- | 
tution evidence collected im the | 
dark, charges brought forward 
under seal, selected and secret 
tribunals, are wholly unknown. 

“The rights of a Queen of 
this kingdom stand upoa the 
immutable basis of the laws ; 
and the inhabitants of South- 
wark may be assured, that no 
proceeding, whether insidious 
or menacing, should induce me 
to abandon those rights, the 
maintenance of which is a duty 
which I owe to a people, whose 
attachment to me will ever re- 
main engraven on my heart, and 
who can know neither joy nor 
sorrow in Which I shall not fully 
participate.” 


-_e- 


City of London Address to the 


Queen. 


‘STO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. THE HUMBLE ADDRESS 
OF THE LORD MAYOR, ALDERMEN, 
AND LIVERY OP THE CITY OF LON- 
DON, IN COMMON HALL ASSEMBLED. 


** May it please your Majesty, 


“ We, his Majesty's dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of 
the City of London, in Common 
Hall assembled, humbly ap- 
proach your Majesty with our) 
warmest congratulations upon 
your Majesty’s safe return to 
this kingdom. 

“ We sincerely condole with 
your Majesty upon the loss of so 
many illustrious personages of 
your Royal House, particularly 
that of your Majesty’s guardian 
and protector, our late revered 
Sovereign, and your amiable 
and beloved daughter, the Prin- 
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cess Charlotte, ufion whom the 
hopes of the uation had fondly 
rested. 

“ We have beheld with grief 
the numerous insults and indi re 
nities which have been offered 
to your Majesty, both at home 
and abroud, und lament that any 
persons should be found with 
such unchristian feelings as to 
advise the omission of your Ma- 


jesty’s name in the selemn ser- 


vices of the Church. 

‘ As we have belore congra- 
tulated your Majesty upon your 
complete triumph over a foul 
conspiracy against your life and 
honour, we have never ceased 
to feel the most anxious. solici- 
tude for every thing connected 
with your peace and happiness, 
and sincerely trust your Majesty 
will, prove equally triumphant 
over the renewed. attempts to 
vilify your character. 

“We have felt, in common 
with all his Majesty’s subj:.'s, 
the highest indignation at the 
insulting and degrading propo- 

als which were made to your 
Majesty previous to your arrival 
in this country. 

“ We admire the prompt re- 
fusal of your Majesty to com- 
promise your honour for a pecu- 
niary consideration ; nor can we 
forbear expressing equal admi- 
ration at) the magnanimous and 
decisive conduct your Muajesty 
has displayed, by your unlhesi- 
tating confidence in the loyalty 
and honour of the British na- 
tion, as well as the courage you 
have evineed in boldly meeting 
your accusers, protesting aarninys b 
all secret investigations, aud de- 
mandi; an open aud coustitu- 
tiopal tribunal. 
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“ We felt disgust at the pro-|of this warm-hearted, jast and 


posal made to your Majesty to 
become an exile from this land, 
which might afford your Majes- 
ty’s enemies fresh opportunity 
for the calumnies which proba- 
bly they never would have dared 
to attempt, if your Majesty had 
remained in England. 

““ We sincerely hope that your 
Majesty will be established in 
the full possession of all your 
just rights, and reside amongst 
a people zealously attached to 
the House of Brunswick, and who 
feel deeply interested in every 
thing connected with the ho- 
nour of that House, and with 
the welfare and happiness of 
your Majesty.” 





: 
QUEEN’s Answer to the City of 


London Address. 


Her Majesty then read herself 
the following answer. 
*« It is with peculiar satisfac- 


thanks, that I receive this loyal 
and affectionate Address from 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Livery of the city of London, 
whose manly support of my 
cause, upon a former occasion, 
has never ceased to live in my 
grateful remembrance. ~ | 

“No words ean give utter- 
ance to the agonies of my heart, 
occasioned by those losses, on 
which you offer me your kind 


no reparation on this side the 
grave; but, in the many and 


which it has pleased Providence 
to visit me, I have derived un- 


generous people, to live at home 
with, and to cherish whom, will 
be the chief happiness of the re- 
mainder of my days. 

“ The indignation, which a 
long series of persecutions, plots 
and conspiracies, carried on 
against my peace, honour, and 
life, is so well calculated to ex- 
cite, it shall be my endeavour 
to suppress ; and while I steadily 
pursue the means necessary to 
the full possession of all my 
rights, privileges and dignities, 
I would fain bury past injuries 
and insults m total oblivion. 

** Conscious of my innocence, 
disdaining the threats intended 
to awe me, knowing that it was 
to Britain I was coming, it re- 
quired no extraordinary degree 
of courage to place me in the 
face of my accusers. ‘T'o have 
acted upon this, or upon any 
other occasion, a pusillanimous 
part, would ill become a daughter 
of the House of Brunswick and 
the Queen of a nation famed for 
its valour in all ages, and whose 
gallant sailors and soldiers have 
so recently been crowned with 
laurels in every part of the 
globe.” 





The QueEn’s (or, rather, Mr. 
BrouGHam’s) Answer to the 
Preston Address. 


On Saturday, at one o’elock, 
Mr. Brougham had an audience 
of her Majesty, to present an 
Address from the inhabitants of 
Preston. Her Majesty returned 
the following answeri— 

nk the good people of Pres- 





speakable consolation from. the 
zealous and constant attachment 
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ton for this mark of their re- 
gard. The object of my con 
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ing home has been the vindica- 
tion of my honour; and I shall 
perform the sacred duty, which 
f owe alike to the country and 
to myself, without making my- 
self a party to the political di- 
visions that at present exist. 
But I never can forget the grati- 
tude I owe to the English na- 
tion, or cease to feel the liveliest 
interest in its prosperity.”’ 





Nottingham Address and 
Answer. 


The following is the Address 
from the inhabitants of Notting- 
ham, and the answer to it :-— 


‘* THE HUMBLE AND DUTIFUL ADDRESS 
OF THE INHABITANTS OF NOTTING- 
HAM AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, TO 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN 
CAROLINE, OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND.” 


‘* May it please your most gracious 
Majesty, 

“ That, ever sensible of your 
Majesty’s virtues, we, the inha- 
bitants of this ancient town and 
neighbourhood, most jiumbly 
presume to offer, as a testimony 
of love and attachment to your 
most sacred person, our un- 
feigned congratulations, and to 
hail your return to those realms 


over which the all-wise Dis- 


poser of events has been pleased 
to call you and your Royal 
Consort to reign in justice, mer- 
cy; and love. We have long 
sympathized in your exile and 
woes, and we should be proud 
to draw the veil over those 
calamities, insults, and persecu- 
tions, you have sustained for a 
series of years, could we behold 
in -your Royal Consort disgust 


durned into streams of love and. 
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unity. The nation might then 
anticipate an end to its wrongs ; 
England might hope for better 
and happier days; but cloudy, 
obscure, and portentous as these 
our times appear, we regard 
your return to the shores of 
Albion as the omen of a brighter 
day, when your benevolent hand 
may be stretched forth to suc- 
cour and to aid a drooping, in- 
sulted, and injured people. Our 
attachment to your illustrious 
house, our veneration for the 
constitution, the just principles 
of our forefathers, remain firm 
and unshaken; and we shall 
never bend the knee to an op- 
pressive administration, who 
have deceived both the King 
and the people, and deluged 
this our happy land in misery 
and woe; whose deeds every 
honest man, boasting the name 
of Briton, has reason “to deplore. 
We lament to say, that the most 
bitter cup of life has been filled 
during your absence, and thou- 
sands been made to drink deep 
of its deadly potion ;—in’ this 
land, too, boasting of freedom 
and. professing ‘Christianity ; ; 
(where the trial by jury is sup- 
posed to be, as it were, the key- 
stone to the arch of purity, and, 
according to that best of princi- 
ples, the accused is deemed in- 
nocent until found guilty;) 
where Industry once reared her 
honest front; where Indepen- 
dence smiled, and sorrow was 
unknown! But, now, alas! 
pale misery, want, and disease, 
infest the poor man’s dwelling, 
and whose cheek glows no more 
with the bloom of health. ‘The 
nation mourns, not only on ac- 
count of your persecutions, but 
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the manifold grievances under 
which it labours from a cruel 
misrule; but we lad reason to 
hope that mourning might have 
been turned into joy had you 
not been cruelly.exiled from ‘the 
bosom of your Royal Consort 
und the smiling congratulations 
of your people, who now hail 
with heartfelt satisfaction the 
arrival of thew Queen, whose 
right it is, no doubt, to wear the 
crown and bear a_ sceptre; 
which may your most gracious 
Majesty do until it may please 
the Almighty to call you to 
another and a better world— 
there to inherit a crown of eter- 
nal glory in the bosom of thy 
God.” 


QUEEN’sS Answer. 


‘ T receive with cordial grati- 
tude the affectionate sentiments 
expressed in this address. 

‘Sincerely as I must ever 
deplore the distresses that may 
fall on any of my fellow-subjects, 
I must decline to speculate on 
their provable causes, or to cast 
reproaches on their supposed 
authors. Having come to this 
country for my own vindication, 
J cannot mix political animosi- 
ties with my just cause. 

‘My fervent prayers will be 
coustauntly offered to the Throne 
of Mercy tor the happiness and 
prosperity of the whole English 
people ; and there is no portion 
of them for whom | fell a live- 
lier interest than the inhabi- 
tants of the ancient town and 
neighbourhood of Nottingham.” 


The petition was signed by 
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Westminster Address to the 
QuiKEN---July 4, 1820, 


** To the Quecn's Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, 

** Tuk DUTIFUL ADDRESS OF THE IN- 

HABITANT HOUSEHOLDERS OF THE 

CITY AND LIBERTY OF WESTMINSTER, 

IN PUBLIC MEETING LEGALLY ASSEM- 

BLED, THIS 4TH DAY OF JULY, 18%), 


“ We, his Majesty’s subjects, 
the inhabitant householders of 
the city ard liberty of West- 
minster, beg leave to offer your 
Majesty our heartfelt congratu- 
lations on your Majesty’s saiv 
retarn to your and our country. 
We have’ never ceased to feel 
regret for the unrelenting per- 
secutions and indignities your 
Majesty experienced, while 
Princess of Wales, from some of 
the highest authorities in this 
country, especially at the time 
when your most amiable, duti- 
ful, and affectionate daughter, 
whose loss must be long and 
equally deplored by your Ma- 
jesty and by all the loyal people 
of this realm, stood most in need 
of the consolatory attentions of 
a revered parent. 

“ We come before your Ma- 
jesty with no servility, and will 
not offend your Majesty with 
upmeauing words of adulation, 
as unbecoming a Queen of Eng- 
fand to hear as of Englishmen 
to utter; but we come before 
your Majesty with a sincerity 1” 
which we will give place to 
none. | 
“« We assure your Majesty that 
in all our public proceedings we 
have constantly maintained the 
just prerogative of the crown, 
and the rights and liberties © 





upwards of 7,000 persons, 
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supported the three estates’ 


which compose our free ferm of 
government, anxiously desirous | 
that each should preserve its 
powers without encroaching on 
either of the others: and in 
this our undeyiating course of 
puce loyalty we have been 
steadily opposed to the domina- 
tion of an Oligarehy, which, al- 
though it is neither of those es- 


tates, endeavours to usurp the} 


powers of the whole: to tram- 
ple upon the rights of the peo- 
ple: to destroy all real respon- 


lenzth not only dared publicly 
to insult your ‘Majesty, but to 
propose a measure, as truly as 
niynanimously declared by 
your Majesty to be * unknown 
to the law of the land, and a 
flarrant violation of all the prin- 
ciples of Justice.’ 

‘“ We heard with indignation, 
but without surprise, of inten- 
tions beins entertained to con- 
demn and to outlaw your Ma- 
jesty, by a process which, if 
once adopted, might hereafter 
be used as a precedent for plac- 
ing the life of every person in 
the realm, from the hixhest to 
the lowest, at the mercy of a 
few iddividuals; to the utter 
subversion of the just preroga- 
lives of the crown, and the fun- 
dainental liberties of the people. 

“ We are well assured that, 
in expressing our unfeigned de- 
testation at the treatment your 
Majesty has received, as well as 
of the further proceedings pro- 
fessedly intended to be taken 
aainst your Majesty. we not 
only express the sentiments of 
the whole Commons of there 





realms, but that in our most ear- | 
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nest wish, thus publicly express- 
ed, that your Majesty may tri- 
umph over all your enemies, 
and long reside amongst us, 
‘ the grace, the hie, and orna- 
ment of society,’ we shall be 


joined by our fellow-subjects 


from one extremity of the nation 
to the other.” 





NEWS FROM THE NORSE- 
GUARDS. 


The ‘following curious docu- 
ment I shall insert without com 
ment. It has made me laugh 
most heartily, and 1 am -very 
willing that my readers should 
laugh, as well as myself. 

The following General Order has 
been issued by his Royal Highness the 
Comimaader-in-Chief, relative to the 


late occurrences in the Ist battalion of 
the 32 regiment of Guards :-— 


GENERAL ORDER, 


Ho -se Guards, 24th June, 1820, 

It had been the inatention of the 
Commander-in-Chief to await the issue 
of an investigation into the eircum- 
stances attending the recent occurrences 
ia the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment 
of Giuards, before his Royal Highness 
should circulate to the army any eb- 
servations which the nature of these 
occurrences, and his. sense of duty to 
the service, might suggest; Lut the 
exaggerated rumours which have ayi- 
fated the public mind upon this Geea- 
sion being calculated to weaken the 
confidence which the army and the na- 
tion in general have ever reposed in 
the British Guards, lis Royal Highness 
feels it incumbent upon hiin to take 
this method of declaring, (hat the King 
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“serve, could afford any just grounds 


- composing this distinguished body of 


CBRi ce Adjutant-General 
&*: . reds. ibe ss , eae : 
‘inted by Ww. Benrow, 269, Strand. 
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places‘the most firm reliance upon the 
toyal attachment, good order and dis- 
eipline, which have! always distinguish- 
ed and rendered the different corps of 
his’ Majesty’s Guards an object of just 
pride and boast to the country; and 
that his Majesty could never permit 
himself to believe, that a casual de- 
parture from the principles of dis- 
cipline in any one battalion, the insti- 
gators of which will be reprobated and 
punished as they may be found to de- 


fer entertaining a suspicion calcu- 
lated to sully the reputation earn- 
ed, in the face of the world, by the 
gallant services of all the regiments 


troops. 
Highly, therefore, as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief must reprobate any 
fereliction of the. strict principles of 
subordination, whichsome discontented 
and evil-disposed , individuals may 
have originated in the Ist battalion of 
the 8d Guards, it is still a satisfaction 
to reflect (and it is with pride his Royal 
Tlighness indulges the feeling) that the 
disposition of ‘the other regiments of. 
‘Guards remains firm in a becoming 
sense of what is due to discipline and 
‘authority 3 and that they are incapable 
‘ef bartering their high character for a 
‘participation in discontents which were 
‘equally frivolous as they were ground- 

less. . ) re 
This order to be read at the head of 
‘every regiment and Corps in the army, 

and entered in the orderly-books. - — 
By-command of his Royé! Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, ia 
HENRY TORRENS, 
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N, B. In order to counteract 
the atrocious endeavours of the 
Morning Post and Courier 
and in order to explain clearly 
the mode which has been pur- 
sued in bringing charges against 
her Majesty, under the form of 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties ; 
two PLACARDS. have been 
printed and stuck up. And, 
what will. Englishmen say, 
when they are told,, that there 
are strong, ill-looking fellows, 
stationed ail over the town, to 
pull these Placards down ; and 
to threaten and frighten the 
persons employed to paste them 
up! This species of violence, 
monstrous as it is, cannot be re- 
sisted by the friends of the 
Queen! But, in order to defeat 
its object, notice is hereby given, 
that any persons who may wish 


windows, may ‘be supplied with 
them, cost-free, at No. 269, 
Strand ; where may also be had 
SMALL BILLS for. circulation 
by hand.---Gentlemen going to 
any part of the country may, be 
supplied in the same way, at the 
same place. . Any, Gentleman. 
(known.to, or paving. an intro- 
duction to the. Publisher) who 
will write (postage. paid) for 
Placards, or Hand-Bills, will 
have them sent to him imme- 
diately, free of all expense. Such 
Gentlemen will please to point 
out the particular way, in which 
they wish the parcels to be sent. 
---Any. Gentleman, living, 1 


town, will be thanked for point: 
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